"DONKEY-WORK"

Nicholls
NEGRO OF MOROCCO ON HIS WHITE DONKEY

Most of the world's patient, hard-working donkeys are
descendants of the African wild ass, a beautiful creature
as big as a small horse and wonderfully swift, which still
roves in herds over the deserts of Northeastern Africa.

is employed chiefly for carrying heavy
weights in panniers. It is also used for
riding, and two natives and a child may
quite frequently be seen all perched on
one poor, half-starved little animal.

Not long ago an Englishman going
along a narrow pass in the Indian hills
came upon a donkey so laden with the
household goods of its native owner that
it could scarcely move. Its slender legs
were literally bending tinder it, and the
owner was beating it mercilessly.

The Englishman promptly flung all the
things off its back, while the native stood
by, wringing his hands and lamenting to
see his treasures scattered in the dust.

Relieved of its burdens, the
little donkey rolled over, and
thus the Englishman had to leave
it, comforted by the reflection
that it would know a few mo-
ments' ease and rest while the
scattered load was being brought
together again. There was noth-
ing else he could do, for in
India there is no law to protect
animals from the cruelty and
ignorance of their masters.

However, it is pleasant to re-
member that elsewhere, in such
countries as Arabia, Egypt and
Syria, the donkeys have a better
tims and are more prized and
better tended. The best kind ol
riding-donkey is said to be the
most comfortable animal to-ride.
It is strong and tireless, and be-
ing fleet and sure-footed, it is
used for bearing human as well
as other loads in both desert and
mountainous regions.

Although it can be harnessed
to a cart, the general custom is to
fix panniers to its back, and the
panniered donkey is a common
sight in nearly all Eastern coun-
tries. Donkeys are much used
in France, and you may see in
some towns a donkey and a dog
yoked together to a light cart and
pulling it through the streets.

Sometimes the donkey may
have both -driver and wares on
its back, as had the one which R. L
Stevenson encountered at Pont-sur-
Sambre. "A brisk little woman passed
us by/' wrote Stevenson. "She was
seated across a donkey between a pair of
glittering milk-cans, and as she went she
kicked jauntily with her heels upon the
donkey's side and scattered shrill remarks
among the wayfarers."

Though as shrewd and intelligent,
neither the French nor the English don-
key is so fine an animal as the Spanish.
The donkeys in Great Britain are de-
scended from a Spanish breed introduced
during the sixteenth century, but they
have sadly degenerated since then. George
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